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C. H. Townsend, while Mr. J. A. Allen notes certain exceptions to 
the law of increase in size northward among North American 

birds. The July number contains faunal lists and notes, with 

some notes on habits. Dr. Coues records, through G. F. Crook, 

a curious case of susceptibility of a caged red linnet to color. If 
anything blue is shown, it becomes terribly excited, and utters 
painful cries. H. W. Henshaw records an instance of semi- 
domestication of the California quail, while F. Stephens describes 
a California bird-crane, Dendrceca occidentalis, being the most 
abundant migrants. A supplementary list of the birds col- 
lected by Dr. Dybowski, in Kamtschatka, given in a recent issue 
of the Bull, de la Soc. Zool. de France, raises the total number, 
including the swimming birds, to a hundred and thirty-four. A 
new species of Astur, A. candidissimus, is described, also Hirundo 
kamtschatka, a species of Troglodytes, and Phyllopseiiste hovieyeri. 
In the Proc. U. S. National Museum, Mr. R. Ridgway de- 
scribes Psaliripants grindae and Jutico bairdi, also anew variety of 
Lophophanes inornatus, all from the MS. of and from examples 
sent by Mr. L. Belding from Lower California. Anthus cervimis 
Pallas, before thought to be exclusively Asiatic, is also noted as 
occurring in Lower California. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Intelligence of the Cat. — One of the attractions of my 
home has ever been the number and variety of the pets we have 
kept, and to which liberty has generally been accorded. Thus 
they had an opportunity to develop their natures without great 
restraint; and I, to gratify my love for the observation of character 
in animals. Prominent among these pets were gophers, chip- 
munks squirrels — black, gray, red and flying — robins, mocking- 
birds, cats and dogs, which were entirely free, and a robin, several 
canaries, a fox, a bear, a bald-headed eagle, and several owls which 
were somewhat cui tailed in their privileges. 

As the intelligence of the cat has called forth some notice of 
late, let me add a few facts which have come under my observa- 
tion. On introducing a new puss into the " happy family," I 
found that notwithstanding her reputed treacherousness and self- 
ishness, a few kind, decided words, with considerable watching, 
and an occasional gentle spat, so well convinced her of the rights 
of others, that so far as those individuals are concerned in about 
two weeks she was conquered, and could be trusted to be in a 
room or out of doors alone with them. A young snipe being 
brought me, and all my efforts at taming it proving futile, for it 
woidd run away, I wanted the old cat to catch and have it. She 
would not touch it, helped us to "corner " it, but would not bite 
it, and after it was killed, she still refused to eat it, seeming to 
recognize it as one of her clan. 

Many think cats have a memory of places only and not of per- 
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sons and things. Of the contrary we had proof. One summer 
during our absence, the house and pets being left with a faithful 
servant, Dick, a rare and highly prized canary, escaped by a loose 
wire in his cage. Kit saw him, but did not recognize the bird in 
the tree, as the canary of the cage, so caught him, and as usual 
with her prey came to the house to be praised. The girl saw 
little Dick and taking him away — though dead — suddenly seized 
the cat, and attempted, with a hatchet, to cut her head off. For- 
tunately for Kit, the edge was dull and the aim poor, so only a 
little fur was cut, and she escaped for dear life to the barn. From 
that time on, only faint glimpses of puss were seen for nearly a 
month, despite kindly calling, and coaxing morsels, but on our 
return, we had not been in the house a half hour before puss 
came in so delighted to see and welcome us. From that day till 
two years after when she died, every time the deathly hatchet 
was taken up by the girl to split kindlings, pound steak, or what 
not, the cat would rush away as though pursued. The rest of 
the family could use the same hatchet, and for the same purposes 
as much as we pleased and she would sit quietly by. 

We have had another illustration of personal attachment and 
not merely local. A neighbor had a house cat five or six years 
old. The family removed, leaving Tip'behind, and another family 
came in. Tip forthwith forsook the house and came to our barn, 
but would allow none of us to rub him for two years and a half. 
Finally, .as the winter of '8 £-2 (which proved so very cold) ap- 
proached, we found him at our door begging entrance. Like one 
who had gathered up some grains of wisdom, he immediately 
accommodated himself to his new surroundings, and we could 
scarcely get rid of him at all, but when spring came, and the 
family, now absent three years, returned, Tip was missing and we 
found him safely ensconsed in his former home, nor has been 
back to us but once, seemingly, to bid us good-by. Was it the 
consciousness that he was old and infirm, unable to stand, un- 
aided, the severities of the approaching winter, or had our cats 
told him of their kind home that he thus applied at our door for 
support and protection ? It was surely memory of persons rather 
than mere place which induced his final return to his rightful 
owners. 

Notwithstanding our old mother cat was usually so careful and 
rarely disobeyed, one Sabbath we left her alone by mistake in a 
room where were some freshly mounted birds. On our return 
from church we saw the floor strewed with feathers and divined the 
cause. She had torn and chewed the poor skins into a forlorn 
sight, and was herself very sick from the arsenic, corrosive sub- 
limate, &c, used on the skins. We instantly forced her to swal- 
low a supply of fresh lard and white of egg, and succeeded in 
overcoming the poison so that she recovered. Her appetite was 
poor, and she seemed to have difficulty in eating. After several 
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weeks we examined her mouth and to our surprise every tooth 
had dropped out. We thought we should have to kill her, but 
she seemed to be growing better, so we let her live. Always a 
great mouser, after this she could only catch the mice and rats, 
and conscious of her inability to bite them, brought them to us 
to kill, scratching at the door and making a certain mew which 
indicated she had something. The man used frequently to take 
her to the oat bin, and she would catch the intruders there as 
fast as ever, bringing each one to him to finish. We kept her for 
two years after this serious experience, always feeding her bread 
and milk, and bread and coffee and cutting her meat up very fine 
for her. She then sickened and soon was consigned to the gar- 
den Necropolis of the " happy family." 

Do not these facts further demonstrate a goodly degree of 
intelligence in the cat ? — Mary E. Holmes, Rockford, Ills. 

Sense Discrimination. — In a chapter on sensitivity, Galton, in 
his "Inquiries into Human Faculty." concludes that contrary 
perhaps to the usual impression, a delicate power of sense dis- 
crimination is an attribute of a high race, and that it has not the 
drawback of being necessarily associated with nervous irritability. 
The discriminative faculty of idiots is curiously low, they hardly 
discriminate between heat and cold, and their sense of pain is so 
obtuse that some of the more idiotic seem hardly to know what 
it is. Galton found that as a rule men have more delicate powers 
of discrimination than women, and that the business experience 
of life seems to confirm this view. For example, the tuners of 
pianofortes and the tasters of wine and tea, the sorters of wool 
and the like, are men. 

Experimenting on a number of boys at a large educational 
blind asylum, he found that the blind lads who showed the most 
delicacy of touch, barely reached the mediocrity of the various 
sighted lads of the same age whom he had previously tested. He 
finds that the guidance of the blind depends mainly on the mul- 
titude of collateral indications, to which they give much heed, and 
not in their superior sensitivity to any one of them. Those who 
see do not care for so many of these collateral indications, and 
habitually overlook and neglect several of them. 

Notwithstanding many travelers' tales, Mr. Galton has thus far 
been unable to obtain satisfactory evidence of any general large 
superiority of the senses of savage over those of civilized men. 
" My own experience, so far as it goes, of Hottentots, Damaras 
and some other wild races, went to show that their sense discrim- 
ination was not superior to those of white men, even as regards 
keenness of eyesight." 

A pair of Catastrophes. — Prudential killing by a Cat. — A cat 
near Red Bank, N, J., last month had a litter of kittens, one of 
which was a monstrosity. It had seven legs, of which one had 
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two feet. It had two bodies joined at the one neck, which sup- 
ported one head, which had two mouths, one under the other. 
After a few hours the mother cat deliberately killed the kitten by 
biting it through the rieck. Surely this was the exercise of the 
mother's reason on the line of the survival of the fittest. — S. Lock- 
wood; 

Feline Prescience. — I must give a fact which was communicated 
to me many years ago by an old physician, of which the good 
old man assured me he was an eye witness. In his house were 
two cats, each with a litter of kittens but a few days old. One of 
the cats was very young, it was her first litter, and the older cat 
was her mother. It was noticed that the younger cat did not 
seem well. Each one had her litter by herself, although both 
were in the same room. As the old cat lay suckling her own lit- 
ter, the young cat came to her mother and made a low mewing, 
then went to her own litter. The old cat followed her and imme- 
diately began removing the grand-kittens, adding them to her 
own. The truth was she had adopted them, and seemingly at 
the request of their mother, for not many minutes more had 
elapsed before they were orphaned by their mother's death. — S. 
Lockwood. 

Poetry in Dreams. — Tt is not unusual for persons addicted to 
dreaming to compose verses, blank or rhyming, but it is rarely 
that such productions are remembered on waking. A near rela- 
tive of one of the editors, known by his family to possess con- 
siderable facility in this direction, frequently dreamed in verse. 
On a few occasions he remembered a few lines of these produc- 
tions. We append them as curiosities. The first is single line : 

" The copest leaves do hum exasperated horrors round !" 

The second : 

" The ship of the desert is vanished forever, 
Like music dried up in the bed of a river." 



Another ; 



" Emaciated swallows floating through the air, 
Two legs flung out behind, and two before." 



— c. 



ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Chinese Coins in British Columbia. — In the summer of 1882 
a miner found on De Foe (Deorse ?) creek, Cassiar district, Br. 
Columbia, thirty Chinese coins in the auriferous sand, twenty-five 
feet below the surface. They appeared to have been strung, but 
on taking them up the miner let them drop apart. The earth 
above and around them was as compact as any in the neighbor- 
hood. One of these coins I examined at the store of Chu Chong 

1 Edited by Professor Otis T. Mason, 1305 Q street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 



